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COMMISSION ON PENSIONS, 
State Hovses, Boston, October 31, 1925. 


To the General Court of Massachusetts. 


The Commission on Pensions authorized by chapter 43 of the Resolves of 1923 
has the honor to transmit the following report on Old-Age Pensions. 


FRANK H. HARDISON, Chairman. 
MINNIE R. DWIGHT. 

CHARLES J. MAHONEY. 

ROYAL ROBBINS. 

ALLYN A. YOUNG. 








RESOLVES CREATING AND INSTRUCTING THE COMMISSION. 
CHapTeR 43, ReEsoLtves or 1923. 


RESOLVE ESTABLISHING A SPECIAL COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE THE SUBJECT OF 
O.p-AGE AND OTHER PENSIONS. 


Resolved, That a special commission, to consist of five persons to be appointed 
by the governor, is hereby established for the purpose of considering the entire 
problem of pensions, retirement allowances and payments in the nature of pensions, 
whether to officers or employees retired or retiring from the public service, or to 
persons in private life who, by reason of injury or otherwise, are no longer able to 
support themselves in gainful occupations. The commission shall be known as 
the commission on pensions. In connection with the study of the problem of old 
age pensions the commission shall ascertain the number of persons who would be 
entitled to the benefits of such a system of pensions, the probable initial expense 
incident to its establishment, the expense throughout a period of twenty-five years 
thereafter and the effect which such establishment might have on the amount of 
funds expended in public and private charity. The commission shall prepare 
figures showing to what extent the commonwealth and its several subdivisions are 
now expending and have already expended during the past twenty-five years, by 
way of aid to mothers with dependent children, juvenile aid and poor relief, and 
in all other channels of public aid, relief and assistance, public funds, and the 
probable increase in such expenditures under existing law during the next twenty- 
five years. The commission shall specifically consider and suggest such methods 
of taxation as may be necessary to finance any system of pensions that it may 
recommend. The commission shall investigate the workings of the present system 
of retirements and pensions for public employees, including the state, county, 
city and town and teachers’ retirement systems, and the laws providing pensions 
for judges and all other public officers and employees. It shall study and com- 
pare the pension and retirement systems of other states and foreign countries in 
respect both to public and private systems. It shall also ascertain the total cost 
to date, with probable future increases, of the system of public pensions and 
retirements as now established. Said cost shall be exhibited with comparative 
figures showing valuations, population and other relevant factors, in such manner 
as to disclose taxation costs, both per capita and aggregate. The commission shall 
consider the relative merits of contributory and non-contributory systems with 
reference to both public and private pensions, and to what extent the cost to the 
public may be lessened by private gifts, bequests and devises. The commission 
shall be provided with quarters in the state house, may employ clerical, actuarial 
and other expert assistance, and may expend from such amount, not exceeding 
twenty-five thousand dollars, as may be appropriated by the general court such 
sums as may be approved by the governor and council. It may require the at- 
tendance and testimony of witnesses and the production of books and papers, and 
may administer oaths. The commission shall report its findings and recommenda- 
tions on the aforesaid matters, with drafts of any legislation that may be necessary 
to carry such recommendations into effect, to the general court on or before the 
first Wednesday in January, nineteen hundred and twenty-five. [Approved May 5, 
1923. 


Subsequently the Legislature of 1925 extended the time for the commission to 
file its report on old-age pensions to November 1, 1925. 

The General Court in 1924 referred additional matters to the Commission by 
the passage of the following resolves: 
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CHAPTER 33. 


RESOLVE RELATIVE TO RETIREMENT ALLOWANCES FOR CERTAIN FORMER TBACHERS 
IN THE Pusiic ScHoots RETIRED PRIOR TO THE ADOPTION OF THB STATE 
TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT ACT. 


Resolved, That the commission on pensions, established by chapter forty-three 
of the resolves of nineteen hundred and twenty-three, is hereby authorized and 
directed to consider the subject matter of current senate document number twenty- 
five, providing retirement allowances for certain former teachers in the public 
schools retired prior to the adoption of the state teachers’ retirement act, and to 
include its recommendations in relation thereto in its report to the general court. 
[Approved May 9, 1924. 


CHAPTER 35. 


RESOLVE RELATIVE TO AN INVESTIGATION OF PENSIONS FOR VETERANS IN THE 
PuBLic SERVICE. 


Resolved, That the commission on pensions, established by chapter forty-three 
of the resolves of nineteen hundred and twenty-three, is hereby authorized and 
directed to consider the subject matter of documents numbered house two hundred 
and seventy-six and nine hundred and eighty-four of the current year, relative to 
pensions for veterans in the public service, and to include its recommendations in 
relation thereto in its report to the general court. [Approved May 9, 1924. 


CHAPTER 44. 


RESOLVE PROVIDING FOR AN ADDITIONAL MEMBER OF THE COMMISSION ON 
PENSIONS. 


Resolved, That the governor be hereby authorized to appoint a veteran as an 
additional member to the commission on pensions, established by chapter forty- 
three of the resolves of nineteen hundred and twenty-three; provided, that such 
additional member shall participate in the investigations, report and recommenda- 
tions of the commission to the extent only that they relate to pensions for veterans. 
[Approved May 16, 1924. 
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REPORT ON OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


SECTION I. 
SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATION AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 
CHAPTER I. 


The Problems Referred to the Commission. 


The Commission on Pensions was established by chapter 43 of the Resolves of 
1923, which was signed by Governor Cox on May 5, 1923. In August, 1923, the 
Governor, with the consent of the Council, appointed as members of the Commis- 
sion Frank H. Hardison of Wellesley Hills, Mrs. William G. Dwight of Holyoke, 
Charles J. Mahoney of Boston, Royal Robbins of Brookline, and Allyn A. Young 
of Cambridge. The first meeting of the Commission was held on September 20, 
1923, and at its second meeting, held on September 27, 1923, Edmund 8S. Cogswell 
was appointed secretary and actuary. An analysis of chapter 43 shows that the 
following duties were delegated to the Commission: 

1. To consider the entire problem of pensions, retirement allowances and pay- 
ments in the nature of pensions, whether to officers or employees retiring from the 
public service, or to persons in private life who, by reason of injury or otherwise, 
are no longer able to support themselves in gainful occupations. 

2. To study the problem of old-age pensions and to ascertain — 

(a) The number of persons who would be entitled to benefits. 

(b) The probable initial expense. 

(c) The expense throughout the period of twenty-five years thereafter. 

(d) The effect a system of old-age pensions might have on the amount of funds 
expended in public and private charity. 

3. To prepare figures showing the expenditures of the Commonwealth and its 
several subdivisions at present and for the past twenty-five years for — 

(a) Aid to mothers with dependent children, juvenile aid, and other forms of 
poor relief. 

(b) Other public aid, relief and assistance. 

(c) Probable increase in such expenditures under existing law during the next 
twenty-five years. 

4. To consider and suggest methods of taxation to finance any system of pen- 
sions the Commission may recommend. 

5. To investigate the workings of the present system of retirements and pensions 
for public employees, including — 

(a) State retirement system. 

(6) County retirement systems. 

(c) City retirement systems. 

(d) Town retirement systems. 

(e) Teachers’ retirement system. 

(f) Law providing pensions for judges. 

(g) Retirement systems for other officials and employees, for example, police- 
men, firemen, laborers, etc. 

(h) Special pensions. 

6. To study and compare the pension and retirement systems of other States and 
foreign countries in respect to — 

(a) Public pension systems. 

(b) Private pension systems. 
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7. To ascertain the total cost to date with probable future increases of the sys- 
tem of public pensions and retirements as now established. Said cost shall be 
exhibited with comparative figures showing valuations, population and other rele- 
vant factors, in such manner as to disclose taxation costs, both per eapita and 
aggregate. 

8. To consider the relative merits of contributory and non-contributory systems 
with reference to both public and private pensions. 

9. To estimate to what extent the cost to the public may be lessened by private 
gifts, bequests and devises. 

At the 1924 session of the General Court additional duties were assigned to the 
Commission. 

1. Chapter 33 of the Resolves directed the Commission to study Senate Docu- 
ment 25 providing retirement allowances for certain former teachers in the public 
schools retired prior to the adoption of the State Teachers’ Retirement Act. 

2. Chapter 35 of the Resolves directed the Commission to consider the subject- 
matter of documents numbered House 276 and 984 relative to pensions for veterans 
in the public service. 

Chapter 44 of the Resolves authorized the Governor to appoint an additional 
member of the Commission, providing that such additional member should partici- 
pate in the investigations, report and recommendations of the Commission to the 
extent only that they related to pensions for veterans. In accordance with this 
resolve, Governor Cox appointed Col. William H. Root of Haverhill an addi- 
tional member of the Commission. 

Because of the variety and complexity of the different problems referred to it, 
the Commission reluctantly found that it could not complete a satisfactory 
report by January 7, 1925, the date specified by the resolve creating the Commis- 
sion. An extension of time to March 1, 1925, was therefore requested, but the 
General Court granted the extension only to February 14. On that date the 
Commission submitted a preliminary report (printed as Senate 340, 1925) cover- 
ing the subjects of pensions for public employees, pensions for teachers who had 
retired prior to the adoption of the State Teachers’ Retirement Act, and pensions 
for veterans in the public service. There remained the important subject of 
general old-age pensions. The General Court shortly thereafter set November 
1, 1925, as the time at which the final report on that subject should be filed. 

The present, or concluding, report of the Commission, therefore, is devoted 
almost wholly to the subject of old-age pensions. The matters covered in detail 
in the preliminary report, submitted on February 14, 1925, are not discussed further 
in this document. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Plan and Methods of Investigation. 


A series of public hearings upon the subject of old-age pensions was begun 
shortly after the organization of the Commission. The first hearings were held at 
the State House on the afternoon and evening of November 8, 1923. Hearings 
were held in Pittsfield on the afternoon of November 16, 1923; in Springfield on 
the evening of the same day; in Worcester on November 22; in Lynn on November 
30; in Lowell on December 13; in Greenfield on January 11, 1924; and in Fall 
River on January 26, 1924. Care was taken to have the hearings properly an- 
nounced in the newspapers. Special notices were sent by mail to chambers of 
commerce, labor unions, overseers of the poor, representatives of private charitable 
societies, and to persons who had especially requested to be notified, as well as to 
others who the Commission thought would have special interest in the subject or 
who could contribute information of value. 

Most of the hearings were well attended. At some of them, particularly at 
those held outside of Bcston, the Commission gained the impression that there is 
a considerable amount of general interest in the subject of old-age pensions, even 
though the number of aged persons attending the hearings was less than might 
have been expected. The discussions in these hearings covered not only the 
question of the desirability or undesirability of old-age pensions, but also the 
methods by which the State might best secure the revenues necessary to maintain 
an old-age pension system. 

The Legislature instructed the Commission to report with respect to the probable 
cost of an old-age pension plan. The Commission found that the preparation of 
a reliable estimate required a very large amount of work. As a basis for such an 
estimate it was necessary that the Commission inform itself respecting the number 
of persons who would be eligible to such pensions. This required a survey of the 
economic status of the aged population of the State. All of the specific proposals 
which were before the Commission for consideration, like the existing non-con- 
tributory pension laws of foreign countries and of other States, provided that 
pensions should be given only to persons whose property and income did not 
exceed certain maximum limits. Requirements with respect to citizenship and 
length of residence are also ordinary features of old-age pension legislation. The 
Commission on Old-Age Pensions, Annuities and Insurance of 1907-10, had inter- 
viewed 3746 persons belonging, for the most part, to the economic classes which 
might be supposed to be eligible to old-age pensions. Even if it could be assumed 
that the figures obtained by that Commission would be in substantial agreement 
with the facts that would be disclosed by a similar investigation made at the 
present time, they would not have served the purposes of our Commission. In 
order to have knowledge of the degree of the need for old-age pensions, or for some 
other form of assistance for the aged poor, as well as of the probable cost, it was 
necessary that the Commission should have information relating not to a selected 
group, but to a representative sample of the entire non-dependent population of 
the State showing what proportion of the aged would be eligible to old-age pensions. 
The securing of such information was both the largest and the most important of 
the statistical tasks undertaken by the Commission. 

It was impracticable, by reason of cost, to take a complete census of the aged 
population of the State, but it was essential that the facts secured, especially with 
respect to the relative numbers of the aged population having different stated 
amounts of income or property, should be such as would agree, as closely as possible, 
with the facts which a complete census would reveal. To this end, field agents 
sent out by the Commission interviewed over 19,000 people 65 years of age and 
over in 10 cities or parts thereof and in 23 towns ranging in their population from 
298 (town of Florida, in Berkshire County) to 18,665 (town of Arlington, in Middle- 
sex County). It is the belief of the Commission that the information thus obtained 
may be relied upon to represent with substantial accuracy the condition of the 
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-entire aged population of the State, and thus to constitute a dependable basis for 

estimates of the cost of different old-age pension systems. Through these inter- 
views information was also secured respecting condition of health, ability to werk, 
occupation, citizenship, length of residence in Massachusetts, amount of property 
owned, income from earnings and from other sources, number of children living, 
aid received from children and from others, and with respect to other relevant 
matters. The information secured by this investigation is tabulated and analyzed 
in Chapters II and III of Section II of the present report, and in some of the 
tables of the Appendix. 

It was necessary, of course, to supplement the study of the non-dependent aged 
population of the State by information respecting that part of the aged population 
which now receives public or private charitable relief. Through overseers of the 
poor, wardens and matrons of almshouses, officers of private benevolent homes and 
of private charitable societies granting outdoor relief, detailed information was 
secured concerning some 12,300 aged persons who received aid in some material 
form during the year ending March 31, 1924. This year was selected because it 
accords with the period covered by the annual returns which the overseers of the 
poor are required to make to the State Department of Public Welfare. The in- 
formation which the Commission thus secured respecting persons 65 years of age 
or over aided by public charity was, in all cases, compared with the somewhat 
less complete returns made to the Department of Public Welfare. 

Card schedules were received covering 4123 different persons who received 
almshouse aid at some time during the year ending March 31, 1924. Information 
was received in a similar manner from the officials of 107 private benevolent homes 
for the aged. 

In a few instances it was not possible to secure data for certain aged residents 
of these homes who were paying what was considered a full equivalent for their 
maintenance, and who therefore were not deemed to be recipients of charity. 
The information secured from the private benevolent homes covered 3125 persons, 
2921 of whom were found to be 65 years of age or over. 

It has been the policy of most of our cities and towns, and in a large measure 
that of the State Department of Public Welfare, to admit to institutions only 
those who are in need of medical, surgical or custodial care, and to furnish outdoor 
relief to those who are able to care for themselves or who can be cared for in private 
families. In many cities and in some towns the private charitable societies and 
overseers of the poor co-operate effectively. In some instances it was found that 
both public and private charitable organizations were aiding the same individual. 
It was necessary, therefore, to make sure that such individuals were not counted 
twice. After duplications were eliminated, it was found that the data secured by 
the Commission covered 3361 persons 65 years of age and over who were in receipt 
of public outdoor relief (not in institutions) from the overseers of the poor, 430 
who were aided both by public charity and private societies, and 1471 who were 
aided solely by private charitable societies or trust funds. The total number of 
card schedules furnished the Commission was considerably larger, for in some 
instances a person was given aid by more than one private charitable society, each 
society contributing a fraction of the total amount of aid given. These inquiries 
were necessary, not only in determining the number of persons who would be 
eligible to old-age pensions, but also in complying with the instructions given the 
Commission by the Legislature that it should consider the effect which the estab- 
lishment of an old-age pension system might have on the amount of funds expended 
in private and public charity. 

The Commission made no extended survey of the aid given to aged persons by 
ordinary hospitals and similar institutions because most of this aid would doubtless 
have to be continued even if old-age pensions were in force. Nor did the Commis- 
sion make any specific survey of the amount of aid given by churches. “The Re- 
port of a Special Inquiry Relative to Aged and Dependent Persons in Massa- 
chusetts,’’ made in connection with the State census of 1915, showed only 605 
persons thus aided, the total amount of aid given being reported as $37,330. This 
report shows that it was difficult to ascertain accurately what the churches were 
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doing, and the Commission did not believe that the results obtained by another 
inquiry would be sufficiently important to justify the expense which would be in- 
curred. However, the names of many persons aided by churches were listed by 
charitable societies from which the same persons also received aid, and were thus 
brought to the Commission’s attention. For somewhat similar reasons the Com- 
mission did not make an exhaustive study of the aid granted to aged persons by 
trust funds, but as many of these trust funds are listed as charitable societies by 
the Department of Public Welfare, or operate through recognized charitable 
societies, it is believed that a considerable number of the persons aided by trust 
funds appear among those reported to the Commission. The special census report 
of 1915 indicated that the expenditures for the aged by trust funds amounted in 
the aggregate only to $69,393. 

Another task assigned to the Commission by the Legislature was that of pre- 
paring figures showing how much the Commonwealth and its several subdivisions 
are now expending and have expended during the past twenty-five years in aid to 
mothers with dependent children, in juvenile aid, and in poor relief and assistance, 
together with the probable increase of such expenditures under the existing law for 
the next twenty-five years. So far as expenditure for poor relief is concerned, the 
information was found to be available in the annual reports of the State Board of 
Charity (or of its successor, the State Department of Public Welfare), which show 
= amounts expended for poor relief by the cities and towns as well as by the 

tate. 

It was more difficult to ascertain the total amount of relief expended for various 
kinds of soldiers’ benefits. So far as expenditures by the State are concerned, in- 
cluding items known officially as State aid, military aid, and expenditures for 
soldiers’ burials, the information was available in the reports and files of the 
Commissioner of State Aid and Pensions. The figures for soldiers’ relief, however, 
which cover the payments to former members of the military or naval service, had 
never been compiled, and to obtain this information it was necessary, therefore, to 
correspond with each city and town. 

To secure information respecting public and private charity the Commission 
found it necessary to send field agents to visit institutions and societies and to 
interview officials and persons aided. Representatives of the Commission also 
visited the State Infirmary at Tewksbury and the State Farm at Bridgewater, 
both of which housed during the year a considerable number of aged persons in 
vt of poor relief. Many almshouses and private benevolent homes were also 
visited. 

Criminals and persons in institutions for the insane are usually excluded from 
the benefits of old-age pension laws. For this reason, and also because the matter 
was rather fully covered in the report of the Commission of 1907-10, the present 
Commission devoted very little time to the study of these classes of the popula- 
tion. The number who are 65 years of age and over, however, was secured and 
has been taken into account in the Commission’s estimates. 

The number of Federal pensioners living in Massachusetts, classified by age, 
was secured from the United States Commissioner of Pensions. 

Much of the information obtained by the Commission, particularly that given 
by aged persons concerning their own affairs, was secured with the specific under- 
standing that no part of it would be divulged which would reveal the personal 
condition of any individual interviewed. Certain private charitable societies in- 
sisted that the amounts of aid given by them should not be revealed, and their 
wishes have been respected. The figures that appear in this report are statistical 
totals. They tell nothing about particular individuals or particular societies. 
Almost invariably the persons interviewed by the field agents sent out by the 
Commission were courteous and gave full information to the best of their ability. 
As much can be said, generally, of the officers who dispense public and private 
charity. Some private charitable societies lacked adequate records, and the in- 
formation received from them was, therefore, incomplete. 

The Commission was instructed by the Legislature to study the pension laws 
in force in other States and in foreign countries. As no digest of the various foreign 
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pension acts, covering the modifications made in them since the close of the World 
War, was available, the Commission employed Miss Eleanor L. Dulles to assist in 
preparing a report on this matter. The report, which appears in Appendix E, 
shows the condition of the old-age pension legislation of foreign countries in 1924, 
with such 1925 changes as came to the Commission’s attention. The Commis- 
sion also secured information with respect to the working of the old-age pension 
acts of the territory of Alaska and the States of Pennsylvania, Nevada, Montana 
and Wisconsin. In February, 1925, the Pennsylvania statute was declared un- 
constitutional by the Supreme Court of that State. The Nevada old-age pension 
act was repealed and replaced (March, 1925) by a statute authorizing the counties 
of that State to pay old-age pensions. The information concerning these acts is 
brought together in Appendix D of the present report. 

The systems of pensions for employees which have been established by various 
industrial and business concerns in Massachusetts must, of course, be taken into 
account in any complete survey of the present situation. The Commission em- 
ployed Mr. Gorton James of the Graduate School of Business Administration of 
Harvard University, a special student of industrial pension plans, to assist in 
preparing a report upon this subject. The Commission also secured information 
from business concerns, which has been incorporated in the report (Appendix A). 

The Commission’s report, taken as a whole, deals with the economic and financial 
aspects of the problem of old-age pensions. The Commission is aware that there 
may be, in addition, a constitutional question. There is a possibility that the courts 
of Massachusetts might hold that old-age pension legislation is not permissible 
under the Constitution of the State. But the Commission has viewed the question 
of constitutionality or unconstitutionality as being beyond its province and its 
competence. It has therefore as a body made no study of that problem and 
expresses no opinion with respect to it. 

The Commission is gratefully appreciative of the assistance and co-operation 
rendered during the progress of its investigations by the State and municipal 
governments, by officials and agents of charitable corporations, by representatives 
of business corporations, and by the large number of persons who have contributed 
the information that has made it possible for the Commission to have actual facts 
at its command. It would have been impossible for the Commission to have 
completed its labors in a manner satisfactory to itself without the assistance of a 
loyal and efficient staff of field agents, statistical assistants, clerks and stenog- 
raphers. The Commission’s secretary and actuary, Mr. E. 8. Cogswell, and its 
assistant secretary, Mr. John J. Mahoney, have served the Commission not only 
efficiently, but loyally, ungrudgingly and with keen interest. They have had 
charge of the Commission’s clerical staff, they have directed the work of its field 
agents, and they have at all times kept a close personal contact with all the details 
of the inquiry. A very considerable share of the work of planning the Commis- 
sion’s investigations and of preparing the present report, particularly Sections II 
and III and the Appendices, has devolved upon Mr. Cogswell. The Commis- 
sion’s substantive findings owe much to Mr. Cogswell’s high standards of thorough- 
ness and accuracy. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Conclusions and Recommendations. 


The Commission in taking up the great problem of old-age pensions has, in the 
first place, carefully studied the legislation in foreign countries and in the United 
States. We have, however, considered it of paramount importance that we should 
have an accurate knowledge of the financial condition of the aged population of 
our own State, and with the latter object in view have undertaken an investigation 
more widespread, careful and detailed of the actual facts concerning the inhabit- 
ants over 65 years of age than has ever before been made either in this State or 
elsewhere. The results of this investigation disclose a condition among the aged 
population which is a chief cause and perhaps the leading justification for the 
conclusions to which the majority of the Commission have come. 

The Commission’s field agents have personally interviewed about 9 per cent of 
the total population in Massachusetts over 65 years of age. Out of the total popu- 
lation over that age, approximately 225,000, the agents have personally talked 
with 19,103 persons or members of their families, and in addition have received 
reliable information as to the financial condition of 12,300 other persons who are 
in receipt of some form of public or private organized charity. The Commission 
has also secured information concerning public pensioners of all ages, who num- 
bered 4116 on August 31, 1924. The detailed results of this investigation will be 
found in the tables in Section II of this report, but we may summarize briefly the 
surprising showing which they disclose of need for public assistance. 

Of the total number over 65 years of age who have been interviewed throughout 
the State, we find that 1114, or 6.4 per cent, have incomes under $100 per year, 
while 2912 besides, or 16.8 per cent of the total aged population, have no incomes 
at all. Of those interviewed over the age of 70, about 8 per cent have incomes 
under $100, and nearly 21 per cent have no incomes at all. Of those interviewed 
over 75 years of age, 9.4 per cent have incomes under $100, and 25 per cent have 
no incomes at all. If the larger cities of the State alone were to be taken, the 
percentages of extreme poverty indicated by this research would be considerably 
higher. In Boston, for instance, the percentage of aged persons without any 
property or income whatever in the age group over 65 is about 25 per cent of that 
group in that city, and for those 70 years of age and over, about 29 per cent. The 
percentages of persons 70 years of age and over with no property or income in 
some of the other larger cities are Worcester, 21.1; Springfield, 13.8; Fall River, 
37.1; Lowell, 25.9; and Salem, 20.6. It is also to be said that the figures given 
do not include persons in receipt of public or private organized charity, the in- 
clusion of whom would considerably increase these percentages. We think we 
are well within the truth in saying that these facts show a state of need among the 
aged population of Massachusetts far beyond what had been anticipated or is 
realized by the general public. They seem clearly to call for a general and well- 
organized system of relief or assistance on the part of the State as a sign of the 
determination of the community to protect its aged citizens from the extreme 
hardships which so largely now overwhelm them in old age, and to obviate the 
fear of the stigma of pauperism which under present conditions is shown strikingly 
by these figures, and which forms a large part of the life of a considerable propor- 
tion of the population as their earning power decreases and finally vanishes. We 
conceive that the obligation to avert this condition of affairs in old age rests upon 
the Commonwealth and upon its population as a whole; and we therefore recom- 
mend the adoption in Massachusetts of a comprehensive system of old-age assist- 
ance, so administered by a central authority, with widespread local aid, as to give 
adequate protection to the aged people who are in extreme need, without using 
any such machinery as might in public estimation throw a shadow of pauperism 
over the beneficiaries. In order to insure such needy and deserving persons a safe 
and honorable maintenance in old age we urge the enactment of the bill set forth 
in the following chapter. We are confident that the bill has been so safeguarded 
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and limited as to avert the possibility that unworthy persons shall receive its 
benefits, and we believe that its provisions will insure this help being given only 
to permanent citizens of Massachusetts with a long period of residence and with 
creditable personal records. 

It has been a difficult matter to decide at what age the assistance from the State 
should begin, and in choosing the age of 70 as a minimum limit the Commission 
has been in part guided by considerations of cost and of the possibility of financing 
the additional burden on the taxpayers without undue hardship. We think that 
if persons over the age of 70 are selected for assistance by the State, the more 
pressing cases of hardship will be provided for, and the total cost to the Common- 
wealth will be brought within practicable limits. For many reasons we should have 
liked to recommend that assistance should be given to needy persons over 65 years 
of age, but we have felt, after careful consideration and with some reluctance, 
that the cost of an assistance plan at the latter age would be so great as to put it 
beyond the bounds of practicable legislation or administration. It is to be said, 
moreover, that a study of the group of persons between the ages of 65 and 69 shows 
—wr less indigent condition than is the case with persons over 70 years 
of age. 

It is a fact which the Commission fully recognizes, that any system of old-age 
assistance under which the payments to the beneficiaries are large enough to afford 
a substantial measure of relief is going to be a heavy burden on the Common- 
wealth. It would be a mistake to ignore this fact or to attempt to minimize the 
serious nature of the step which we recommend; but we believe that large as the 
outlay will be, and great as is the innovation to our social procedure which it 
proposes, the pressing need which our investigations have disclosed justify us in 
urging this great social advance, and we do not hesitate in taking the responsibility 
of making such recommendation. 

A full and careful analysis of the old-age pension laws of foreign countries will 
be found in Appendix E, and to avoid repetition it will be enough to say in this 
place that the best information indicates the successful operation of the systems 
adopted in Great Britain, Australia and New Zealand on the non-contributory 
basis,’ and that there is general evidence that the legislation in question has not, 
so far as can be determined, adversely affected the thrift of the inhabitants of 
those countries. In arriving at the weekly amount of assistance which we are 
prepared to recommend we have not followed closely the standards set by the 
great nations abroad which have non-contributory systems, because we feel that 
under American conditions of living the amounts paid in the countries in question 
would be inadequate for the needs of Massachusetts. In Great Britain the maxi- 
mum pension is 10 shillings a week, or approximately $2.50 in American currency; 
in New Zealand it is 15 shillings a week, or $3.75; and in Australia 17 shillings 6 
pence. We have felt that in Massachusetts the smallest weekly payment which. 
would be adequate under American conditions to the situation of the indigent 
elderly people would be the sum of $7 a week, which we have accordingly recom- 
mended as the maximum amount of old-age assistance in the legislation we pro- 
pose. The bill, as will be noticed, confines the assistance paid by the State to 
those persons over 70 years of age who have property not exceeding $3000, or an 
annual income not exceeding $365. The maximum assistance will be paid only 
to those persons having no property or income, and the amount of the property or 
income of any person within the maximum limit set forth in the preceding sentence 
would be deducted from the amount of the assistance paid by the State. It will 
be observed, however, that income derived from personal earnings of the beneficiary 
shall not be deducted in so far as it does not exceed $150 per annum. 

We have been led to the choice of $3000 in property as the maximum sum which 
@ person may own and still be entitled to receive assistance, by the consideration 
that this amount will permit many beneficiaries to occupy homes of their own 





! But we wish to call attention to the very important law enacted in Great Britain on August 7, 1925, 
providing for the payment of old-age pensions at the age of 65 years on the contributory plan. A more 
detailed account of this new enactment will be found in the chapter on old-age pensions in foreign 
countries. 
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without being deprived of State assistance. Likewise the maximum limit of $365 
a@ year as personal income which a person may have and yet receive State assist- 
ance has been chosen as being the smallest amount which will enable life to be 
maintained under decent conditions. All these considerations lead us to believe 
that the amount of weekly assistance which we recommend is, on the whole, a 
reasonable one while by no means lavish, and it is much larger than the average 
amounts paid in the cases of outdoor poor relief under the present system which 
will not average more than $200 per annum even in permanent cases. 

The Commission have not thought it wise to propose a contributory system of 
pensions for the general aged population of Massachusetts in spite of the fact that 
in many foreign countries the contributory system is in force. To propose that a 
system of general old-age pensions be inaugurated, based upon contributions from 
the whole population, the benefits whereof would be reaped by the individual 
only when he has reached the age of 70, would not only be arduous and burden- 
some to the lower-paid portion of the community, but as a practical matter of 
fact would leave the present aged population without any means of support, as it is 
clearly impossible to assess the already aged and indigent person on the basis of 
annual contributions which might have been made from his annual income during 
the productive period of his life. In other words, if a contributory system for the 
general population were recommended it could only be of value to the aged and 
needy at some comparatively remote period of time. We are well aware that this 
Commission has recommended a general contributory system of pensions for em- 
ployees of the State and of counties, cities and towns, but we submit that the 
circumstances in the case of old-age assistance for the general population are 
radically different from those controlling the payments of pensions and the pro- 
vision therefor in the case of public employees. The latter are all in receipt of 
definite compensation from which a uniform percentage is deducted as their annual 
contribution toward the provision for their retirement, whereas, as has just been 
puinted out, in the case of the general population there will in many instances be 
a very uncertain basis of earnings from which contributions could be deducted. 
And as regards the elderly population who are most in need of assistance, the 
basis for deduction from earnings would be practically absent. Even in the case 
of a contributory pension system, the Commonwealth, or the county, city or 
town, as the case may be, assumes the entire cost of the pension for those who 
retire shortly after the passage of the law. It is obvious, also, that the problem of 
collecting annual contributions from the general population of the State would be 
wholly impracticable in view of the numerous changes of employment and occu- 
pation on the part of many of our population and the frequent periods of business 
depression, as well as the enormous machinery that would be needed for the collec- 
tion, recording and proper tabulation of the contributions from so large a body of 
people as live in Massachusetts. So many of the people do not derive their earn- 
ings in any case from fixed employment in factories or shops — and this is especially 
true of the women, particularly in domestic service — that the levy of a fixed 
amount as a deduction from earnings, for the sake of making provision for ultimate 
old age, would be complex and baffling to a degree which in our opinion would 
make the whole scheme impossible. 

The non-contributory plan has the advantage of simplicity. It is comparatively 
easy to administer, and it can become available almost immediately. 

We now come to the important question of cost. As we have decided to recom- 
mend the limitation of the assistance to the needy, deserving and other qualified 
persons who have reached the age of 70, it will be simpler to confine the financial 
discussion to the question of providing for the probable cost of assistance to be 
paid solely to that group. Based on the detailed tabulations, which are printed 
in Section II of this report, we find the total population of the State who have 
reached the age of 70 to be 133,000. As our proposed act is drawn, we have thought 
it wise to provide that persons otherwise eligible for assistance should not be in- 
cluded in its benefits if they have children able to support them. Such a qualifica- 
tion not only brings about a very large saving in the cost to the State, but it seems 
to us intrinsically just and fair. Our estimate of the number of persons in the 
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State who would be eligible to old-age assistance if the qualification as to support 
by their children were not inserted, stands at about 34,000, and we consider that 
this number is reduced to about 18,000 by the inclusion of the provision requiring 
support by children in accordance with the ability of the children to give such 
support. For the State to pay the specified amount of assistance to the 18,000 
persons qualified under the proposed act, we estimate would cost annually between 
five and six million dollars. To be deducted from this total would be the saving 
which would result under the proposed legislation in the present forms of public 
outdoor and indoor relief. We estimate this saving at approximately $515,000 a 
year. In addition to this last item, we think that there would be a saving made 
possible in outdoor and indoor private relief of approximately $900,000, a con- 
siderable part of which saving would probably be diverted to other charitable 
objects. As related to this latter item it is estimated that the amount of $665,000 
approximately will be paid as assistance to residents of private benevolent homes, 
with the result that the beneficiaries would apparently have the option of con- 
tributing toward their own board and lodging, or, if they so prefer, leaving the 
homes and living outside. Taking account only of the probable annual saving in 
all forms of public relief, it would appear that the net cost of the proposed system 
of old-age assistance as recommended by us would be in the neighborhood of 
$5,500,000 per annum. 

We wish now to say a word more specifically on the question of the degree of 
saving which would be possible under the old-age assistance system in the mainte- 
nance of almshouses by the State and by the various cities and towns. The total 
present cost of maintaining in almshouses within this State persons 70 years of age 
and over is in the neighborhood of $1,000,000. The best information which we 
can acquire indicates that about one-quarter of those persons who have attained 
the age of 70 years and who are now living in public almshouses would be enabled 
to leave the almshouse on account of their receipt of the assistance we recommend. 
This percentage is as small as we find it to be because of the fact that a very large 
proportion of the elderly inmates of almshouses are physically or mentally unable 
to care for themselves outside, and have no relatives to care for them. Further- 
more, a large percentage of inmates are foreign born and have never become 
citizens of the United States, and would therefore be ineligible for assistance under 
the proposed old-age assistance act. While the number of almshouse inmates 
who could leave the institutions is, as we have stated, about 25 per cent of the 
inmates over the age of 70, it is only about 10 per cent of the total number of all 
ages who are supported in the almshouses. As, therefore, something like 90 per 
cent of the present inmates will still need almshouse care even after the enactment 
of the proposed legislation, we do not feel that any widespread closing of these 
institutions would be secured by the substitution of the system of old-age as- 
sistance. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that considerable economies and savings 
to these institutions would result, and we have as part of the figures included in 
the preceding paragraphs estimated savings to the Commonwealth and to the 
cities and towns from this cause at $250,000 per annum. It is a fact, also, that 
such a system can easily result in various consolidations of the almshouses now 
existing in the State, and while we are unable to estimate with any exactness the 
monetary saving which would ensue, there can be no doubt it will form a con- 
siderable addition to this figure. 

The resolve under which this Commission was appointed provides that ‘The 
commission shall specifically consider and suggest such methods of taxation as 
may be necessary to finance any system of pensions it may recommend.” Under 
this provision we have endeavored to find what sources of revenue can be drawn 
upon by the State for the purpose of financing the cost of the proposed old-age 
assistance system without throwing an undue burden upon the people of Massa- 
chusetts. It has also seemed highly desirable that the cost should be spread im- 
partially over the various elements of the community. With these objects in view 
we recommend, as on the whole the most equitable and satisfactory plan, that a 
— of the cost shall be paid by the addition of one-half per cent to the tax now 

ied on incomes in this Commonwealth, and shall be in part paid by the levy of 
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a new poll tax of $2 to be paid by men and women alike. The $2 poll tax to be 
paid by men is intended to be in addition to the poll tax already collected under 
present law, while the $2 tax to be levied on the women of the Commonwealth 
seems to us justified by the fact that women will share equally with men in all the 
benefits of the old-age assistance law which we propose. We are not proposing to 
increase the tax now levied on profits derived from sales of property. 

It is the estimate of the Commission that the additional one-half per cent in 
the rate of income tax will yield a new revenue of about $2,000,000. We think 
that the new poll taxes above suggested will yield the sum of $4,000,000 after 
making proper deductions for the percentage of taxes which is estimated as not 
collectible. It will be seen, therefore, that from the two sources of additional 
revenue which we suggest a sum will be obtained — namely, $6,000,000 — suf- 
ficient to finance the old-age assistance system recommended in this report. 

We believe that the above figures furnish a very exact approximation to the 
initial cost of the system which we recommend and to the revenue to be provided 
to meet it. To what extent the outlay will vary in succeeding years or over a 
long period in the future, will depend very largely upon the changes which may 

made from time to time, if any, in the provisions of the act, and especially 
upon any modification which may be urged either in the amounts payable to 
beneficiaries, the age limit necessary to qualify persons for assistance, or the 
amount of property or income disqualifications. The provisions of the old-age 
assistance act correspond with what we believe, on the whole, expedient and just 
in all these particulars at the present time. It is clearly impossible for us to foresee 
with any exactness what changes the years to come may bring forth in any of 
these respects. This being so, we see no reason for qualifying the estimates given 
in the preceding paragraphs as to the probable cost of the law. It is fair to say, 
however, that the cost of any old-age assistance system will probably increase 
pro rata with the increase of the aged population, assuming that there will be no 
important change in the proportion of such aged population in need of assistance. 

In the above recommendations, we regret that Mr. Hardison and Professor 
Young do not concur. Their views will be found elsewhere in this report. 


MINNIE R. DWIGHT. 
CHARLES J. MAHONEY. 
ROYAL ROBBINS. 
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An Act to provide for Old-Age Assistance. 
Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 


Section 1. There is hereby created a division of old-age assistance in the 
department of public welfare whose duties shall be to supervise and arrange for 
the payment of old-age assistance to persons who are entitled thereto under the 
provisions of this act. 

Section 2. The commissioner of public welfare, hereinafter called the com- 
missioner, with the approval of the governor and council, shall appoint, fix the 
compensation of, and may with like approval remove, the director of the division 
of old-age assistance, hereinafter called the director, who shall, under the super- 
vision of the commissioner, perform the duties required of him by law relative 
to the granting and payment of old-age assistance. Except as otherwise provided, 
the commissioner, with the advice of the director, shall appoint such deputies, 
investigators, agents, clerks and other employees as the work of the division may 
require, and designate their duties, except so far as they are otherwise defined 
by law, and fix their compensation. 

Section 3. The director, with the approval of the commissioner, shall divide 
the commonwealth into such number of administrative districts as he may deem 
necessary, and shall appoint for each district a board of three, irrespective of sex, 
hereinafter called board, whose duty shall be to pass upon applications for old-age 
assistance. Compensation of members of district boards and of their investigators 
shall be fixed by the director, subject to the approval of the commissioner. 

Section 4. Each district board with the approval of the director may appoint 
one or more investigators to investigate applications, and such investigators 
shall report to the district board appointing them. 

Section 5. Whenever an application is made to a district board for old-age 
assistance, the district board, directly or through an investigator, shall promptly 
make investigations, and after hearing the applicant if he so request, if it approve 
the application, shall determine the amount of the assistance to be allowed. The 
board shall send a copy of the application, its decision, and the reasons therefor 
to the director with such supporting papers as the director may require. The 
director may thereupon make such further investigation as he sees fit, either through 
his agents or through the board making the recommendation. The director may 
suspend the taking effect of any assistance, and refer the application back to the 
board for reconsideration. If a district board rejects an application the applicant 
may within thirty days of such rejection appeal to the director, and said director 
after a hearing, to be held before himself or such deputy or employee as he may 
designate, shall have power to reverse or affirm the decision of the district board. 

Section 6. Subject to the qualifications and restrictions contained in this 
act, every person residing in the commonwealth shall, if in need, be entitled to 
assistance in old age. The amount of assistance shall be fixed with due regard to 
the condition in each case, but in no case shall it be an amount which, when added 
to the income of the applicant from all other sources, shall exceed a total of one 
dollar a day, provided, that personal earnings of the applicant, not exceeding 
one hundred and fifty dollars per annum, shall not be deducted from the amount 
of the assistance; and provided, further, that no assistance shall be granted to any 
applicant whose income exceeds one dollar a day. 

Section 7. Old-age assistance may be granted only to an applicant who — 

(a) Has attained the age of seventy years or upwards. 

(6) Has been a citizen of the United States for at least twenty-five years before 
making application for assistance. 

(c) Resides in the commonwealth, and (1) has so resided continuously for 
twenty years immediately preceding the date of application, but continuous 
residence in the commonwealth shall not be deemed to have been interrupted by 
periods of absence therefrom if the total of such periods does not exceed three 
years, or (2) has so resided forty years, at least five of which have immediately 
preceded the application; provided, that absence in the service of the common- 
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wealth or of the United States shall not be deemed to interrupt residence in the 
commonwealth if a domicile be not acquired outside the commonwealth. 

(d) Is not at the date of making application an inmate of any prison, jail, insane 
asylum, or any public reform or correctional institution; or during the period of 
ten years preceding such date has not been in prison for four months or more for 
any offence for which he was sentenced without the option of a fine. 

(e) For six months or more during the fifteen years preceding the date of appli- 
cation for assistance, if a husband, has not deserted his wife or without just cause 
failed to support her and his children under the age of fifteen years, if a wife, 
has not deserted her husband or without just cause failed to support such of her 
children as were under age and as she was bound to support. 

(f) Has not within one year preceding such application been a professional 
tramp or beggar. 

(g) Has no child or other person responsible under the law of this common- 
wealth and found by the board or by the director able to support him. 

Section 8. Old-age assistance shall not be granted to a person if the value of 
his property exceeds three thousand dollars, or, if married and not separated from 
husband or wife, if the value of his or her property together with that of such 
husband or wife exceeds three thousand dollars. 

The claimant must not have deprived himself, directly or indirectly, of ary 
property for the purpose of qualifying for old-age assistance. 

Section 9. The amount of assistance shall be based upon the income of the 
applicant for twelve months preceding the date on which his application was made, 
unless evidence is submitted and a finding made that the probable income for the 
succeeding twelve months will be a different amount. 

The annual income of any property, which does not produce a reasonable income, 
shall be computed at five per centum of its value as determined by the board. 

Section 10. On the death of a person receiving assistance under this act or 
of the survivor of a married couple, both of whom were so aided, the total amount 
paid in assistance, together with simple interest at five per centum annually, shall 
be allowed and deducted from the estate by the court having jurisdiction to settle 
the estate, and paid into the treasury of the commonwealth. The remainder of 
the estate shall be disposed of according to law. 

Section 11. If the director deems it necessary to protect the interest of the 
Commonwealth, he may require as a condition to the granting of assistance, that 
all or any part of the property of an applicant be transferred to the commonwealth. 
Such property shall be managed by the director, who shall pay the net income to 
the person or persons entitled thereto. The director shall have power to sell, 
lease, or transfer such property or defend and prosecute all suits concerning it, 
and to pay all just claims concerning it, and to do all other things necessary for the 
protection, preservation, and management of the property. He shall semi-annually 
send to the recipient of assistance a statement of his actions under this section. 

The attorney-general, at the request of the director, shall take the necessary 
proceedings, and represent and advise the director in respect to any matters arising 
under this section. 

If a person ceases to be a recipient of old-age assistance and reimbursement is 
made to the director for assistance paid to him with simple interest at the rate of 
five per centum per annum, the property transferred to the commonwealth in 
accordance with the provisions of this section shall be returned to him. 

Section 12. For the purpose of investigation the director and the district 
board shall have the power to compel the attendance and testimony of witnesses 
and the production of books and papers. The director and the members of boards 
shall have power to administer oaths. 

Section 13. The director shall issue to each applicant to whom assistance is 
allowed a certificate for one year, stating the amount of assistance. Instalments of 
the assistance may be paid weekly, fortnightly, or monthly, as the director may decide. 

Section 14. An assistance certificate shall be required for each subsequent 
year to be issued by the director after such investigation as he may deem necessary. 
He may request the board of the district in which the recipient lives to reconsider 
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the case, and the amount of assistance may be changed if it is found that the cir- 
cumstances of the recipient have changed. 

Section 15. The assistance, if allowed, shall commence on the fourth Thurs- 
day following the filing of the application, unless the board or the director fix some 
later date. 

Section 16. If a recipient of assistance or his spouse becomes possessed of 
any property or income in excess of the amount allowed by this act, it shall be his 
duty immediately to notify the board of such property or income, and it may upon 
inquiry either revoke the assistance or vary the amount thereof. Any excess assist- 
ance paid shall be returned to the commonwealth and be recoverable as a debt due 
the commonwealth. 

Section 17. If on the death of a recipient it is found that he was possessed 
of property or income in excess of the amount allowed by this act, double the amount 
of assistance in excess of that to which he was entitled may be recovered by the 
director as a preferred claim from his estate and paid into the treasury of the 
commonwealth. 

Section 18. On the death of a recipient, such reasonable funeral expenses, 
not exceeding one hundred dollars, may be paid by the director, provided that the 
estate of the deceased is insufficient to defray the same. 

Section 19. No recipient of assistance shall at the same time receive any poor 
relief from the commonwealth, or from any subdivision thereof, except for medical 
and surgical assistance. Inmates of almshouses or of other public charitable 
institutions or hospitals for the insane shall not be entitled to old-age assistance 
under this act while they are inmates. 

Section 20. If the recipient of assistance is, on the testimony of reputable 
witnesses, found incapable of taking care of himself or his money, the board or 
the director may direct the payment of the instalments of assistance to any re- 
sponsible person or corporation for his benefit. The director, either on his own 
motion or upon recommendation of the district board, may suspend payments for 
such period as seems advisable. 

Section 21. All rights to assistance shall be absolutely inalienable by any as- 
signment, sale, execution, or otherwise, and in case of bankruptcy, the assistance 
shall not pass to or through any trustees or other persons acting on behalf of 
creditors. 

Section 22. If at any time the director has reason to believe that the assist- 
ance has been improperly obtained, he shall cause special inquiry to be made by 
his agents or by the district board, and may suspend payment of any instalment 
pending the inquiry. He shall notify the board of such suspension. If on in- 
quiry it appears that the assistance was improperly obtained, the assistance cer- 
tificate shall be cancelled by the director, but if it appears that it was properly 
obtained, the suspended payments shall be payable in due course. 

Section 23. Any person who by means of a wilfully false statement or repre- 
sentation or by impersonation or other fraudulent device obtains or attempts to 
obtain, or aids or abets any person to obtain, (a) assistance to which he is not 
entitled, (b) a larger amount of assistance than that to which he is justly entitled, 
(c) payment of any forfeited instalment grant; and any person who buys or aids 
or abets in buying or in any way disposing of the property of a recipient, without 
the consent of the director, shall be guilty of misdemeanor, and, upon conviction 
thereof, shall be sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars, or to 
undergo imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both. 

Section 24. Any person who violates any provisions of this act for which no 
pecy is specifically provided shall be punished by a fine not exceeding five 

undred dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both. If a 
recipient of assistance is convicted of an offence under this section, the director 
shall cancel the certificate. 

Section 25. If a recipient is convicted of any crime or offence, and punished 
by imprisonment for two weeks or longer, no payments shall be made during the 

iod of imprisonment. In such cases, the assistance may be declared forfeited, 
in the discretion of the director. . 
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Section 26. All matters of procedure in hearings, investigations, registration, 
accounting and forms of applications shall be in accordance with rules and regu- 
lations as laid down, from time to time, by the director, subject to the approval 
of the commissioner of public welfare. 

Section 27. Within ninety days after the close of each calendar year, the 
director shall make a report for the preceding year, stating — 

(a) The total number of recipients. 

(b) The total amount paid in assistance. 

(c) The total number of applications. 

(d) The total number granted. 

(e) The number denied. 

(f) The number cancelled during that year. 

(g) Such other information as the director or the commissioner of public welfare 
deems advisable. 

Section 28. All assistance granted under this act shall be deemed to be granted 
and to be held subject to the provisions of any amending or repealing act that may 
hereafter be passed, and no recipient shall have any claim for compensation, or 
otherwise, by reason of his assistance being affected in any way by such amending 
or repealing act. 

Section 29. Whenever used in this act, the singular shall include the plural, 
and the masculine the feminine. 

Section 30. The expenses of the division of old-age assistance and of the 
district boards shall be paid by the treasurer of the commonwealth out of the 
funds specifically appropriated for that purpose by the legislature. 

Section 31. In the year nineteen hundred and twenty-seven, and annually 
thereafter, a special poll tax of two dollars shall be assessed on every inhabitant of 
the commonwealth, male or female, above the age of twenty, whether or not a 
citizen of the United States or an alien. The funds raised under this section 
shall be collected by the cities and towns, and shall be transmitted to the treasurer 
of the commonwealth for the purpose of paying the assistance provided by this 
act. This tax shall be in addition to the poll tax levied by General Laws, chapter 
fifty-nine, section one. The treasurer of the commonwealth shall keep these funds 
separately from other funds and they shall be used only for the purpose of this act. 

Section 32. There is hereby imposed in addition to the taxes levied under 
the provisions of section one of chapter sixty-two of the General Laws, and all 
acts in amendment thereof and in addition thereto, an additional tax equal to 
eight and one-third per cent of the taxes imposed under the provisions of said 
section, being an additional tax of one-half of one per cent on such incomes as are 
covered by said section, and all provisions of law relative to the assessment, pay- 
ment, collection and abatement of the said taxes shall be applied to the tax im- 
posed by this section. 

Section 33. There is hereby imposed in addition to the taxes levied under the 
provisions of section five, subsections (a) and (6) of chapter sixty-two of the Gen- 
eral Laws, and all acts in amendment thereof and in addition thereto, an addi- 
tional tax equal to thirty-three and one-third per cent of the taxes, being an addi- 
tional tax of one-half of one per cent on such incomes as are covered by said sub- 
sections, imposed under the provisions of said subsections. All provisions of law 
relative to the assessment, payment, collection and abatement of the said taxes 
shall apply to the tax imposed by this section. 

Section 34. All the taxes provided by sections thirty-two and thirty-three 
shall be retained by the commonwealth and shall be used to pay the assistance 
provided by this act. 

Section 35. This act shall take effect on September one, nineteen hundred 
and twenty-six, but no payment of assistance under the act shall be made before 
January one, nineteen foie and twenty-eight. The district boards and the 
director, however, after October one, nineteen hundred and twenty-seven, may 
receive and act upon applications for assistance, but no assistance shall be granted 
to — prior to aad first Thursday in January, nineteen hundred and twenty- 
eight 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Minority Conclusions and Recommendations. 


We are unable to concur in the recommendation of the majority of the Com- 
mission that the Commonwealth establish and maintain a system of non-con- 
tributory old-age pensions. Our dissent is not prompted by any lack of sympathy 
with the general purpose of such a plan as the majority proposes. Nor does it 
come from any failure to appreciate the importance of the problem with which 
the majority’s plan is intended to cope. It is based, instead, upon our conviction 
that a general system of old-age pensions does not constitute a desirable method 
of achieving that purpose or of meeting that problem. 

In what follows we explain our objections to old-age pensions and outline what 
appears to us to be both a more effective and a more economical way of making 
adequate provision for the needs of the aged poor. It is necessary in the first 
place, however, to deal with certain fairly common misconceptions respecting 
the nature of old-age pensions and respecting the grounds upon which the case 
for old-age pensions, or for similar payments from the public treasury, must rest. 


THE NATURE OF PENSIONS. 


” 


The word “pension,” undoubtedly, is itself responsible for much confusion of 
thought. A widely used dictionary defines a pension as ‘‘a stated allowance to 
@ person in consideration of past services, especially one from the government 
to retired public officers, disabled soldiers, etc.’’ A pension, it will be observed, 
is distinguished from other allowances by the circumstance that it is granted in 
consideration of past services. Now we do not propose to stress this particular 
meaning of the word, or to base an argument upon a definition. The word “pen- 
sion,”’ in fact, has come to be used more loosely, and to be applied, rightly or 
wrongly, to allowances granted without reference to past services. Old-age 
pensions are allowances of this latter type. 

But the word “pension” still carries its old associations with it. It still sug- 
gests an earned allowance, one to which the beneficiary is entitled as a matter of 
personal rights or deserts. This fact reveals itself forcibly in some of the current 
arguments for old-age pensions. At some of the public hearings held by the Com- 
mission advocates of old-age pensions argued that such pensions are, in effect, 
payments of deferred and overdue wages; that they merely restore to ‘‘those who 
have produced our wealth” a share in what they themselves have produced. 

This is clearly an untenable position. Whatever the defects of our existing 
economic order may be, however far it may fall short of giving to every man the 
just equivalent of what he produces or of the value of his services to society, its 
shortcomings are not such as can be compensated for by a system of old-age pen- 
sions. No one seriously proposes to examine into the past record of every possible 
candidate for an old-age pension and to evaluate his services to the community. 
In every practical proposal that has been brought to the attention of the Com- 
mission the criterion has been need, not deserts. The fact of their need creates 
the presumption that among the persons who would be eligible to old-age pensions 
of the type recommended by the majority of the Commission, there would be a 
larger proportion who had been non-producers and wasters and a smaller propor- 
tion of “veterans of industry” than would be found among persons of equal age 
whose annual earnings or whose accumulations would disqualify them for pensions. 
This presumption, as we have stated it, is a matter of proportions. It implies no 
disparagement of the general body of possible pensioners, taken as a group. 

Again, old-age pensions are sometimes held to be a form of insurance. This 
likewise seems to us to be a mistaken view. Even contributory pension plans for 
public employees are not commonly based upon the principle of insurance. The 
payments which a member of the Massachusetts State Employees’ Retirement 
System makes, for example, have no close resemblance to insurance premiums. 
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They are merely compulsory savings. The employee retains his equity in the 
amounts he saves and in the accrued interest. In the event of certain contingencies, 
such as the attaining of a specified age, the completing of a stated number of years 
of service, or disability, he retires on an annuity derived from his contributions with 
interest earned. The State supplements the member’s annuity by an allowance, 
which is, in principle, a true pension. 

As to non-contributory old-age pensions, it might conceivably be argued that 
in a system such as is proposed by the majority of the Commission, where the poll 
tax is relied upon to supply the funds for paying pensions, there is an element 
of insurance. The poll tax, so far as it can be efficiently administered, falls equally 
upon all citizens. In the event of a particular contingency, namely, his finding 
himself without other means of support after attaining a certain age, every citizen, 
under the majority’s plan, would have a right to have an income paid to him out 
of the tax receipts. Superficially, this looks like insurance. 

But the likeness is only on the surface. The risk of old-age dependency, unlike 
the poll tax, does not fall upon all citizens alike. For many citizens the risk is 
negligibly small. With advancing age the line between those for whom old-age 
dependency is a probable condition and those for whom it is highly improbable 
becomes drawn with increasing precision. And yet poll taxes would continue to 
be levied upon one class as well as upon the other, just as they would continue to 
be levied upon citizens who, in their old age, found themselves neither eligible to 
pensions nor in need of them. 

We are not arguing that old-age pensions, if they should be decided upon by the 
Legislature, should not be financed by means of the poll tax. The advantages of 
the poll tax, as we see them, are (1) that its use would introduce a minor con- 
tributory element into what would remain, for the most part, a non-contributory 
system, and (2) that the incidence of the tax is such that it might stand in the 
way of a reckless or extravagant expansion of the pension system. We are merely 
insisting that not even the poll tax converts old-age pensions into an insurance 
system. 

If non-contributory old-age pensions are neither pensions (in the strict sense) 
nor insurance, what, then, are they? The answer, in our opinion, is not a matter 
with respect to which there can be reasonable doubt. The nature of old-age 
pensions is established and defined by the criteria which determine what citizens 
are eligible to such pensions. 

According to the proposals of the majority of the Commission, the principal 
criterion, aside from age, citizenship and a stated period of residence within the 
State, is the absence of other adequate means of support. In short, as we have 
already said, need is the fundamental test of eligibility. Need, in this case, means 
poverty. Old-age pensions, of the type proposed for adoption in Massachusetts, 
are a form of poor relief, and no useful purpose is served by refusing to face that 
fact. 

Yet there are some who hold that pensions should supplant other forms of 
relief in order that ‘the stigma of pauperism” may not be applied to those who 
receive doles. But there is no escaping the fact that those who would receive the 
so-called pensions would receive them from the State only after an elaborate 
investigation had led to a judgment that the recipients of the doles are too poor 
in this world’s goods to support themselves, and that they have no children who 
are able to support them. To use the word “pension” rather than the word 
“dole” does not alter the facts of the situation or change the essential nature or 
purpose of the aid that is given. 

We do not insist upon the word “dole” or “relief” as a substitute for the word 
“pension.” We merely insist that the use of one word rather than another should 
not be permitted to obscure the facts. It may well be that terms like “dole,” 
“poor relief” and “pauper,” possibly because of associations with poor laws and 
poor law administrations of a type that are now pretty thoroughly discredited, 
carry with them an undue measure of odium, so that more opprobrium is attached 
to the taking of public relief than to the need which prompts the relief. But that 
is no reason for attempting to make capital out of the honorable associations that 
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cling to the word “pensions,” or for pretending that gratuities from the public 
treasury are anything else than what they are. Doubtless a colorless word like 
“allowance,” “aid” or “assistance” (the term used in the bill proposed by the 
majority of this Commission), free from misleading associations of one kind or the 
other, would be better. 

The case for non-contributory old-age pensions must stand or fall according to 
what answers should be made to two fundamental questions. First, how serious 
is the problem? To what extent does poverty prevail among the aged population 
of the State? Second, if the problem is, in fact, serious enough to call for action 
on the part of the State, should that action take the form of the establishment of 
@ system of old-age pensions? Or are there other and better forms of remedial 
action? It is to these two questions that we now address ourselves. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE AGED Poor. 


A large part of the report of the present Commission is devoted to an analysis 
of the constitution of the aged population of the State, with special reference to 
the question of the extent to which poverty prevails among them. With respect 
to that analysis, as well as with respect to the scope and methods of the special 
investigations by means of which the necessary facts were secured, there has been 
and is full agreement on the part of all of the members of the Commission. We 
depart from the view of the majority, not with respect to the facts, but with 
respect to the remedy for the situation which the facts disclose. 

The facts are given, both in summary form and in detail, elsewhere in this 
report, and need not be reviewed here. We propose, instead, to comment upon 
their significance. The significant and serious disclosure of the Commission’s 
investigation is that there are in the Commonwealth in round numbers 69,000 per- 
sons 65 years of age or over, and 47,000 persons 70 years of age or over who have 
incomes less than $300 per year or property less than $3000 in value. Included 
in these numbers are 43,000 persons 65 years of age or over and 30,000 persons 
70 years of age or over who have neither income nor property. These are serious 
facts, but they should be seen in proper perspective. 

The problem of the aged poor is not a new problem. It is as old as human 
civilization. There are some, however, who contend that the problem has become 
aggravated in modern times; that modern industry saps the energies of the worker 
and flings him aside at a relatively early age; and that in other cases the worker 
—— when industrial changes rob him of the advantages of his specialized 
skill. 

Doubtless there are many individual cases, or even groups of cases, which could 
be cited in support of these charges. And yet there is no reliable evidence that, 
on the average, workers lose their power to make an income at earlier ages than 
in previous periods of the world’s history. And the general level of ordinary 
incomes has been greatly increased, while opportunities for saving have been 
multiplied. But in one respect, probably, the lot of the aged has changed for the 
worse. Populations are more mobile. The family unit is less stable, and less 
likely to be rooted in a particular locality. Aged persons, therefore, are more 
likely to be separated from those upon whom, in case of need, they naturally 
would depend for support. But poverty, as previous investigations have shown, 
is very much less prevalent in Massachusetts than in Great Britain and in other 
European countries where old-age pension laws have been enacted. Moreover 
as the decrease of the population of our almshouses shows, poverty, at least in its 
more extreme forms, has been diminishing in this State. 

The numbers found without income or property, taken by themselves, are 
likely to be misleading. Children care for the great majority of those who are 
without means of their own. There are others who would become public charges 
if it were not for the kindness of other relatives or of friends. Others are forced 
to be dependent upon public or private organized charity. The field investiga- 
tions conducted by the Commission afford a fairly trustworthy picture of the actual 
status of the aged poor. Some cases of extreme want and neglect were found; 
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but these were the exceptions. In one way or another, modern society provides 
for the minimum needs of most of its aged poor. 

Nevertheless, the situation as it stands is not one with which the people of the 
Commonwealth should be satisfied. We share the opinion of the majority of the 
Commission respecting the gravity of the problem that remains. We believe it 
important, however, that it should be recognized that the problem has not been 
created by the cumulative pressure of a situation that steadily has been becoming 
worse, for such has not been the case. The problem has arisen because, happily, 
we have come to have new and higher standards in such matters, and because, 
furthermore, the earning power of the community, that may be tapped by means 
of taxation, is large enough to make higher standards practicable. 

The controlling factor in the situation, of course, is that the capacity to perform 
remunerative work rarely endures up to the end of the full normal span of human 
life. To meet this condition society relies in part upon the opportunity which most 
men have, during their productive years, to save something for the needs of old 
age. Some reliance is also put upon the continuity and solidarity of the family. 
Each generation, in its productive years, has to assume the care not only of the 
incoming generation that is soon to take its place, but also, in some measure, of 
the generation that has done its work and is about to pass off the stage. At the 
point at which individual earning ability fails and family care is not available, 
private charity and public aid have to be enlisted. The questions are whether 
the State should assume an increased share of responsibility, and, if so, in what 
manner should the State discharge that responsibility. 

It is fruitless to try to approach these questions by attempting to determine to 
what extent society and to what extent the individual is to be blamed for the 
poverty which prevails among the aged. Any thoughtful study of the statistics 
that are brought together elsewhere in this report is bound to lead to the con- 
clusion that the causes of old-age dependency are multifarious and complex. 

Among the aged poor there are some who have misused their opportunities or 
have squandered what they might have saved. There are others whose poverty 
is attributable to mental or physical defects, to sickness, accident, widowhood or 
some other misfortune. There are some who never have been able to earn more 
than a meager living for themselves and their families. Indolence, lack of fore- 
sight, lack of moral fiber, an inadequate mental or physical equipment, lack of 
judgment, adverse fortune — these and other factors have played a part. 

Even if we could be fully satisfied that our general economic organization is 
not responsible, — that opportunities have been fairly distributed and that the 
current of economic progress has not tossed willing workers aside into the eddies, 
— the play of the capricious forces of accident and chance and the uneven dis- 
tribution of native abilities and tendencies would still have to be reckoned with. 

In any event, the problem is not to apportion blame or to contrive a system of 
rewards and punishments, and if it were, old age would not be the point at which 
to begin. Whatever may be the relative importance of the various factors that 
are responsible for the fact that so many of the aged are poor, there is a general 
consensus of opinion that the harsher aspects of their poverty, so far as is possible, 
should be done away with. Most people, we believe, are willing that the State 
should, in fact, assume an increased measure of responsibility for the care of the 
aged. It is this fact, this attitude, which is just now important, rather than 
any theory or finding with respect to the apportioning of blame. It will be gen- 
erally agreed, we assume, that aged persons should not suffer for the want of the 
reasonable requirements of a decent existence; that they should have the medical 
or other personal care that they may happen to need; and that the provision 
made for their wants should be sufficiently certain and dependable to free them 
from unnecessary anxiety with respect to the future. Such, at any rate, are the 
objects of the program which we recommend. A program like this need not be 
based upon any particular theory of social responsibility. It is sufficient that the 
facts disclose a situation which needs mending. 
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Oxtp-AGE PENSIONS AS A REMEDY. 


What we have to say about old-age pensions as a remedial measure should be 
taken as relating to non-contributory allowances, such as are recommended by 
the majority of this Commission. Contributory old-age pensions are not a present 
issue. In no part of the State have we found any real interest in contributory 
pensions. The contributory old-age pension plans of European countries, it may 
be remarked, are commonly integral parts of general systems of social insurance, 
and have been established primarily in the interest of wage earners. With our 
mobile wage-earning population, the administrative and other practical difficulties 
in the way of the maintenance of a contributory system by any one American 
State would be formidable. 

Non-contributory pensions or allowances, as a form of old-age relief, undoubtedly 
have certain advantages. They are simple and uniform. Although, as we shall 
suggest presently, they are attended by some administrative difficulties, these 
difficulties are connected, almost wholly, with the determining of what applicants 
are eligible for pensions. Except for this one source of difficulty the administra- 
tion of the allowances is largely a matter of routine, and leaves little room for 
administrative discretion. Such allowances, therefore, have the advantages, as 
well as the disadvantages, that are commonly associated with all systems that 
are machine-like and impersonal in character. 

Furthermore, because the aid is given in the form of a money income, the bene- 
ficiaries of the system have the maximum amount of freedom and independence. 
Instead of being cared for, they are given substantial help toward caring for them- 
selves. Within a necessarily restricted field, they are free to choose their own 
mode of living. Here, again, there are disadvantages as well as advantages, but 
the advantages should be given their due weight. 

Turning now to the other side of the problem, it will be well, for the sake of 
clearness, to list separately some of the major defects of non-contributory old-age 

nsions. 

— Inelasticity. — That same uniformity which makes, in some measure, for 
administrative simplicity, also makes for a rigid and inflexible treatment of an 
exceedingly complex situation. Among the aged poor there are and will continue 
to be differences in respect of their needs and in respect of their ability to make 
effective use of pensions. Underneath the nominal equality of treatment there 
would be substantial differences in the benefits received. 

2. Inadequacy. — Because the system is inelastic, the relief it would provide 
would be inadequate in many cases. Allowances of the size that the majority of 
the Commission recommends are much larger than are paid in any foreign coun- 
try. They would be large enough, in the aggregate, to constitute a serious financial 
burden for the State. Probably they are as large as most advocates of pensions 
would venture to recommend. And yet it is clear that an aged man or woman 
must be in some respects fortunately circumstanced in these times and in this 
country in order that a dollar a day should suffice to cover his or her minimum 
necessary Outlays for food, clothes and shelter, to say nothing of providing for 
adequate care in case of illness. 

The fact is that not all of the needs of the aged poor, and, in many cases, not 
even their most urgent needs are such as can be provided for adequately by a flat 
and uniform system of monetary allowances. 

It is a mistake to suppose that if a system of old-age pensions were once installed 
the problem of the care of the aged poor would thereby be solved. In some cases 
money is what is needed; in other cases the need is for medical aid, nursing or 
institutional care. Even where money is what is needed, its expenditure often 
should be directed or controlled, if the maximum benefit is to be secured. Some- 
times a relatively small allowance would make it possible for an aged person to 
find a home with relatives or friends; in other cases a larger allowance or another 
type of aid would be necessary. The needs of the aged poor are individual and 
personal. They are not adequately met by a blanket prescription. 

By granting old-age pensions the State would show itself generously disposed 
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toward the aged poor; it would tax heavily and expend liberally for their benefit. 
But by the same action it would show itself reluctant to provide for the study of 
different individual needs, so that those needs could be most adequately met, and 
so that each dollar taken from the taxpayer should be made to do the maximum 
amount of good. The State’s duty is not done when a dollar is tossed to the 
needy poor. 

Consider, for example, the problem of the almshouse, or “city home,” as some 
of these institutions have come to be called. There are advocates of old-age pen- 
sions who go so far as to hold that almshouses should be done away with alto- 
gether, and that if pensions were granted there would be no need for such institu- 
tions. But the facts brought together elsewhere in this report make it perfectly 
clear that a large percentage of the aged inmates of almshouses need institutional 
care, and that if the almshouse should be done away with, some other institution, 
serving a similar purpose, would have to be established in its stead. “Indoor 
relief’ of some sort will continue to be needed. Such being the case, progress 
will be made, not by abolishing the almshouse, but by improving it or by sup- 
planting it by a better type of institution. 

As is indicated in another part of this report, the almshouses maintained within 
the borders of the Commonwealth are by no means of a single type. A few are 
discreditable to the communities which maintain them; some are very much 
better; others may fairly be considered ‘‘model”’ institutions. 

The almshouse law needs amending. It appears to have had but few changes 
since it was first enacted, over one hundred and eighty years ago. In those days 
persons convicted of petty crimes were sent to the almshouses by the courts. 
Although this practice has virtually ceased, and although the law now provides 
that criminals and paupers in local almshouses shall be kept apart, it ought to be 
made impossible for both types of cases to be cared for in the same institution. 
The city or town “home” ought to lose the last vestige of its old penal taint. In 
other particulars, as well, there is much room for improvement in respect of the 
indoor relief available to the aged poor. The betterment of the public homes, 
or the creation of special institutions for the aged, would help to relieve the pres- 
sure on the private benevolent homes, whose accommodations are wholly inade- 
quate as compared with the numbers who seek admission to them. 

We have been particularly impressed, in the course of the Commission’s investi- . 
gations, by the paucity of hospitals for the care of aged persons (and others) who 
are affected with chronic or incurable diseases. A few private institutions are 
doing praiseworthy work in this field, but they are filled to capacity and are able 
to provide for only a small percentage of those who need such care. Some persons 
should be transferred from the almshouses to hospitals for incurables. 

What we have said in the foregoing paragraphs should be taken merely as illus- 
trative of the types of needs which old-age pensions, however generous, would 
utterly fail to meet. Whatever be the fate of the legislation recommended either 
by the majority of the present Commission or by ourselves, we believe that a 
systematic and thorough study should be made of the whole subject of indoor and 
outdoor relief in Massachusetts (covering persons of all ages), and that a special 
commission should be created for that purpose. 

3. Administrative Difficulties. — Although, as we have already said, the ad- 
ministrative difficulties of old-age pension schemes (of the non-contributory type) 
are attached almost wholly to the determining of the eligibility of possible pen- 
sioners, those difficulties are by no means inconsiderable. The estimate of the 
probable annual cost of different pension plans, given in another part of this 
report, are, in our opinion, as trustworthy as can be constructed on the basis of 
the available facts. Yet there are a number of conjectural factors in them. One 
of these factors, the extent to which children can be relied upon to support their 
parents, is, in the nature of the case, highly uncertain. Moreover, it is an exceed- 
ingly important factor. If no account were taken of the ability of children to 
support their parents, the estimated cost of such a plan as the majority of the 
Commission recommends would be nearly doubled ($10,650,000 instead of 
$6,000,000). 
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In many cases, of course, children who now support their parents would con- 
tinue to do so, even if a pension law were in force. In other cases, undoubtedly, 
children would withhold their support and understate their means, so as to transfer 
the burden of supporting their parents to the State. This kind of problem is 
bound to create friction and to put difficulties in the way of even the most efficient 
administrative officials, as well as to introduce an element of uncertainty into the 
estimates of probable cost. 

New machinery would have to be created for determining who are eligible to 
receive pensions under an elaborate system of State administration for distributing 
the funds, which, of course, means a large additional expense to the State for 
administering the system. A large number would be added to the civil service 
list which for all branches of government — Federal, State, county, municipal and 
district — has upon its payroll one person in every 15 of our country’s gainfully 
employed adult population. 

4. Effects on Earnings and on Thrift.— The further difficulties which we are 
about to discuss are in part administrative. In larger part, however, they are 
matters of certain undesirable effects which pensions have. Just as pensions 
would be likely in some cases to reduce the amount of aid which parents could 
count upon from their children, so, in other cases, they would be fairly certain to 
reduce the amount of income which aged persons would provide for themselves. 
The income that would be affected in this way is of two kinds: (1) current earn- 
ings, and (2) income from accumulated savings. 

Pensions undoubtedly would lessen the incentive to work and earn. Particu- 
larly would this be true in the case of small earnings, less than the maximum pen- 
sion. Such earnings, under the plan proposed by the majority of the Commission, 
would not be net additions to the earner’s income, for his pension would be reduced 
by a corresponding amount. There are many cases, undoubtedly, where in any 
humane view the aged should be relieved of the necessity of earning an income for 
themselves. There are other cases, however, where the withdrawal of the aged 
person from useful work would not increase his happiness or otherwise better his 
condition. 

The effect of pensions upon individual savings is a more important matter. 
We do not think that pensions would have any large deterrent effect upon thrift, — 
large, that is, in the sense that the annual savings of the community, taken as a 
whole, would be appreciably affected. The Commission’s investigation of the 
economic status of the non-dependent aged population of the State shows that 
there is a fairly definite line between the savers and the non-savers. In general, 
by the time they have reached old age, people either have saved little or nothing 
or they have saved substantial sums. Roughly, about 2 out of ever 5 in the non- 
dependent aged population of the State have property worth $5000 or more. 
The savings of this class, it is safe to infer, would not be materially lessened by the 
establishment of an old-age pension system. 

The savings that would be affected are the much smaller sums that some people 
manage to get together and cling to as a help in old age and as a reserve against 
unforeseen contingencies. If old-age pensions could be counted upon, the motives 
which prompt people to accumulate and hold on to these small savings would be 
weakened. In the first place, the need would be less. In the second place, the 
saver, during his old age, would gain nothing from the income from his savings if 
the amount of his annual pension were to be reduced correspondingly. It is to be 
expected, therefore, that many such persons either would not save at all or would 
spend their savings before reaching a pensionable age. Instead of helping, by 
their savings, to increase the production of wealth they would depend upon the 
transference to them, through funds raised by taxation and paid in the form of 
pensions, of a larger share of the wealth that has been produced by others. 

5. The Problem of the Means Qualification. — The difficulties that have just 
been discussed are bound to arise whenever the only persons eligible to receive 
pensions are those whose property or whose other income does not exceed a stated 
maximum, that is, when there is what in British discussions of the subject is called 
a “means qualification.” These difficulties are accentuated when the pension is 
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graduated in such a way as to keep the total income of the pensioner, from all 
sources, within a specified limit. 

The means qualification not only creates administrative difficulties, it also 
reacts disadvantageously upon earnings, upon savings and upon the morale of the 
pensioners, and is fairly certain to lead to a steady increase in the average size of 
pensions, as the pensioners learn to rely less upon themselves and more upon the 
State. In Great Britain there appears to have been more dissatisfaction with 
the means qualification than with any other feature of the old-age pension law of 
that country. A majority of the British Departmental Committee on Old-Age 
Pensions of 1919 reported, with respect to this matter, as follows: 


We have been insistently forced to advocate that the means qualification be abolished 
altogether, and that the old-age pension be given to all citizens at the age of 70. We 
are of the opinion that no other course will remove the very serious objections to the 
present system. 


Sir William H. Beveridge, a high authority and a distinguished advoeate of 
social insurance, says: 


The difficulty of the means limit in our old-age pension scheme has no satisfactory 
solution. It represents the Nemesis of non-contributory insurance, and is the best of 
arguments for not extending insurance on those lines. 


The Widows, Orphans and Old-Age Contributory Pensions Act, adopted by 
the British Parliament in 1925, marks a definite departure from the principle of 
non-contributory old-age pensions. The act provides that, as part of a general 
system of compulsory insurance, old-age pensions beginning at the age of 65 
(instead of 70, as in the British non-contributory old-age pension system) shall be 
paid to members of the working population. The contributions which the worker 
and his employer are required to make are supplemented by appropriations from 
the public treasury. But the amount of the required contributions is to be in- 
creased at ten-year intervals, so that for a person entering the system at an early 
age in the year 1956 or thereafter, little or none of the cost of the pension will fall 
upon the government. Persons who are eligible to these new contributory pen- 
sions may not, in addition, receive the non-contributory pensions to which other- 
wise they would have been entitled. The non-contributory pensions remain, 
therefore, only as a wasteful form of poor relief, available only to a limited class 
of the population. The act of 1925 marks a significant change in the British 
attitude on the old-age pension question, and, it should be noted, is taken after a 
sixteen years’ experience with a non-contributory system. 

But Great Britain is not the only country in which a movement away from non- 
contributory old-age pensions is to be observed. Belgium, after a short experience 
with non-contributory old-age pensions (they were inaugurated in 1920 as a 
temporary post-war measure), has gone over to a contributory system, which 
becomes effective in 1926. The Australian Royal Commission on National In- 
surance, in its First Progress Report (June 10, 1925), recommends the establish- 
ment of “a compulsory system of national insurance which will provide for the 
payment of sickness, invalidity, maternity and superannuation benefits to insured 
members.” “It is desirable,” the commission holds, “that under national insur- 
ance a definite superannuation benefit should be paid to every insured person, 
irrespective of property or income qualifications.’ The commission expresses 
the opinion, however, that the existing rights of persons receiving non-contributory 
old-age pensions should not be interfered with. In New Zealand, also, we are 
informed, responsible officials have recommended that the present non-con- 
tributory system of old-age pensions be replaced by a contributory system. 

The experience of other countries with the type of old-age pension which is now 
proposed for adoption in Massachusetts has been far from satisfactory, and the 
movement is away from the principles of that system rather than toward extend- 
ing them. This movement has particular significance in view of the fact that 
the history of non-contributory pensions and allowances, of whatever sort and 
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for whatever purpose, shows that generally there are formidable political ob- 7 
stacles in the way of getting rid of them, even when it is commonly conceded that 
they work badly. Massachusetts is fortunate in that she is free to deal with 
the problem in the light of the experience of these other countries, and has no 
obstacle to surmount in the form of an existing system of non-contributory old-age 
pensions. 

That the practical difficulties created by the means qualification in a non-con- 
tributory system are exceedingly grave is a fair inference from the fact that universal 
non-contributory old-age pensions have been suggested as offering a way out of 
those difficulties. It is clear that the case for universal pensions does not rest 

+ upon any inherent advantages of their own, but upon the inherent disadvantages 
of the means qualification. There is no general popular demand for universal 
old-age pensions, either in Great Britain or in this country. There would doubtless 
be considerable opposition to the granting of small pensions to the wealthy. Most 
people, presumably, would deem the prospect of receiving such a pension an inade- 
quate compensation for the increased taxes they would have to pay. They would 
prefer to be left free to make their own provision for the needs of their old age. 

Universal old-age pensions of a dollar a day would cost, in Massachusetts, about 
$48,500,000 per year if they began at the age of 70, and about $82,000,000 a year 
if they began at the age of 65. They could not be financed by a poll tax, but only 
by taxes of the sort that increase in proportion or more than in proportion to the 
amount of the taxpayer’s property or income. They would involve in the aggre- 
gate some redistribution and leveling of wealth, effected by means of heavy taxes, 
which would probably have an adverse effect upon savings, as well as upon business 
enterprise and upon the amount of wealth annually produced. 

And yet, we suppose, the objects which most of the advocates of universal old- 
age pensions have in mind are merely that those persons —a relatively small 
minority of the population — who really need assistance from the State in their 
old age shall have such assistance; shall have it in the guise of a “pension”; and ’ 
shall have it without the encumbrances and difficulties of a means qualification. 
What more roundabout and wasteful method of meeting the needs of the aged 
poor could be devised? 

We have alluded to universal old-age pensions, although they are not a present 
issue in this State, because the evils associated with the practical operation of the 
means qualification must indeed be serious, if they are such as to suggest that 
universal old-age pensions might be a more desirable alternative. If Massachu- 
setts were now to adopt a system of non-contributory old-age pensions, with a 
means qualification, it is not unlikely that before long the practical difficulties of 
the system would lead to a movement for universal old-age pensions. 

Doubtless the difficulties created by a means qualification can be lessened by 
providing that a certain small specified annual amount of earnings (as in the bill 
proposed by the majority of the Commission) or of income from property (as in 
an amendment to the British Old-Age Pension Act in 1924) shall not diminish the 
amount of a pension to which an aged person is entitled. 

Modifications of the means qualification, such as we have just discussed, are, j 
however, only palliatives. They do not reach the root of the difficulty. Wherever 
the line is drawn, a means qualification is bound to diminish the incentives which 
lead people to earn and save. So far as it has that effect, so far as it leads people 
to rely upon public aid rather than upon their own earnings and their own savings, 
an old-age pension system is an instrument of pauperization. 

6. Social Insurance and Old-Age Pensions. — There is an important modern 
movement toward the creation of comprehensive systems of “social insurance,” 
compulsory and contributory in its nature, and covering such hazards as sickness, 
accident, disability, unemployment and old age. We do not propose to discuss 
the wisdom or unwisdom of this modern tendency. We have already had occasion 
to suggest that there are peculiar difficulties in the way of the successful operation 
of a compulsory contributory pension or insurance system by any one American 
State. But we think it proper to add that a non-contributory old-age pension 
system would probably hinder the development of an effective general system of 
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contributory social insurance. At any rate, it would be inconsistent with such 
a system, for it obviously is based on wholly different principles. The British 
legislation of 1925, alluded to above, involves an expansion of the principle of 
social insurance at the expense of the principle of non-contributory pensions. 

We may also add that the American Federation of Labor is now giving serious 
attention to the possibilities of a general system of labor insurance. The executive 
council of the Federation, reporting at the Annual Convention held in El Paso, 
Texas, in 1924, gave warning against putting too much trust in the protection 
that old-age pension systems would give. 

7. Expense. — The Commission’s estimates indicate that a system of non-con- 
tributory old-age pensions would put a heavy additional burden on the taxpayers 
of the State. This is so plain that it needs no discussion. And the effect of this 
large expenditure would be in many cases to give money into the hands of incom- 
petent persons to expend as they see fit, although they have never shown ability 
to spend wisely nor strength of will to control their appetites and desires, — a 
wasteful and inefficient way to expend public funds. Furthermore, it is highly 
probable that if an old-age pension law were enacted there would be constant 
pressure for a lower age limit and for larger allowances. 


An ALTERNATIVE PLAN. 


As we have already indicated, our attitude is by no means wholly negative. We 
agree with the majority of the Commission that steps should be taken to better the 
condition of the aged poor of the State. We differ from the majority only in 
respect of the nature of the steps that should be taken. 

Our recommendations are embodied in the draft of a bill, which we submit with 
this report. The suggested bill is simple and virtually self-explanatory. Its aim 
is defined by its title: ““An Act to Discover and Minister to the Needs of Aged 
Citizens.”” The bill with the probable cost is printed on pages 34-36. 

The problem being one of poor relief, we have sought to find a way in which 
our existing systems of poor relief might be utilized and built upon, so that it 
would not be necessary to set up a separate and competing system. Furthermore, 
believing that the problem is complex, we have not tried to formulate any blanket 
prescription. The important thing, in our view of the matter, is the individual 
case, and there is no one remedy which is best for all cases. 

The aged poor are members of different communities — the various towns and 
cities of the State. The legislation which we propose really adds nothing to the 
powers which the cities and towns now have, for those powers are sufficient to en- 
able them to make wholly adequate provision for the needs of their aged poor. 
But by enacting such a statute as we have drafted, the people of the Common- 
wealth would virtually say, through their Legislature, that it is their desire that 
the provision made for the wants of the aged poor should be governed by new 
and higher standards, so that they “may receive suitable and dignified care and 
that uniformity of treatment may prevail throughout the State.” They would go 
so far as to specify that aged citizens shall receive aid in their own homes “or at 
some other suitable place,” and not in the almshouse or other public institution, 
except so far as, in particular cases, institutional care more adequately meets the 
needs of particular individuals. 

As compared with State officials, the city and town boards in charge of such 
matters have the great advantage that they are familiar with local conditions and 
local problems. But, as is inevitable, there are striking differences among the 
local boards in respect of their efficiency and their attitude toward the problems 
assigned to them. To secure that uniformity of treatment to which we have 
referred, as well as to ensure that the general standard of treatment is as high as 
is contemplated by the statute, the State, as well as its cities and towns, must 
have a share in the administration of the statute. 

But the State can hardly ask for a larger measure of power in these matters 
without also assuming a larger measure of responsibility. We have suggested, 
therefore, that the principle embodied in the mothers’ aid law be also utilized in 
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behalf of the aged poor. The specific proposal is that the Commonwealth reim- 
burse the cities and towns for a third of the expense they would incur in aiding 
aged citizens as directed by the statute (or for all of the expense, if the person aided 
has no settlement within the Commonwealth). 

The reimbursement would be made, however, only in respect of such expendi- 
tures as pass the scrutiny and receive the approval of the Department of Public 
Welfare. This stipulation gives the Department of Public Welfare effective 
supervisory powers over the administration of the law by the city and town boards. 
Moreover, a person applying for aid (or a person or organization applying on his 
behalf) may appeal from the decision of a local board to the Department of Public 
Welfare, and the decision of that Department is to be final. 

These proposals, it is clear, call for a very considerable increase of the activities 
of the State Department of Public Welfare. Except for a clause which authorizes 
an ‘increase in the staff of the Department, we have not thought it wise that the 
bill should specify how the Department should organize and conduct its new 
activities. Recommendations for any further legislation that may be needed 
to enable the work to be done efficiently would naturally come from the Depart- 
ment itself. Specific instructions at this time would be more likely to hamper 
than to help. 

We desire to say, however, that the bill we have drafted contemplates that the 
Department’s activities would include field investigations by a staff of trained 
agents or visitors. It is important that the Department should keep closely in 
touch with the actual status of the aged poor and with the actual operation of 
the law. A division of the State into supervisory districts, with district offices, 
might possibly be desirable, but that is a matter with respect to which we make 
no specific recommendations. 

We have outlined the main features of the bill, omitting some minor provisions 
so that attention may be centered on the general policy which the bill embodies. 
The chief advantages of that policy appear to us to be as follows: 

1. It is better that poor relief should be recognized as what it is. 

2. The existing machinery is utilized. The knowledge local officials have of 
local problems is supplemented, in the interests of uniform standards, by State in- 
vestigations and State supervision. 

3. The proposed system is not impersonal and inelastic. Instead, it provides for 
individual and personal treatment of individual and personal needs. 

4. Each community retains primary responsibility for the care of its own aged 

r. 
5. The system does not create “vested interests.” It may be amended and 
improved from time to time on the basis of experience with its operations. In 
short, it involves no hazardous binding commitment on the part of the State. 

6. Its adverse effects upon work and upon savings would be very much less 
than those of a system of old-age pensions. 

7. In other ways, also, some of the wastes of old-age pensions would be avoided; 
for example, better account could (and probably would) be taken of the ability 
of children to support their parents. 

8. It is not to be expected that there would be the same sort of continuous pres- 
sure for an increase of benefits that would almost certainly develop if old-age pen- 
sions were made operative. 

9. The expense during the first few years would be much less than the expense of a 
system of old-age pensions, and the expense would not be likely to grow so rapidly 
in succeeding years. Only a little over a third of the total burden (aside from 
administration expenses) would fall upon the State government; the balance 
would fall upon the cities and towns. Not merely the State’s share but also the 
aggregate expense would be less than under a system of old-age pensions. Some of 
the wastes inevitable in old-age pension systems would be avoided. These econo- 
mies, however, would not preclude better and more generous provision in individual 
cases than old-age pensions would provide, for there are no maximum limits, such, 
for example, as $7 a week. 
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10. No particular doctrine is implied with respect to the relative responsibility 
of society and of the individual for the existence of poverty among the aged. 
In drafting the measure which we propose we have merely tried to give practical 
expression to what we take to be the helpful attitude of the citizens of the Com- 
monwealth toward the needs of the aged poor and toward a more generous pro- 
vision that should be made for those needs. 


FRANK H. HARDISON. 
ALLYN A. YOUNG. 
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An Act to Discover and Minister to the Needs of Aged Citizens. 
Be it enacted, etc., as follows: 


Section 1. A citizen of the United States seventy years of age or over who 
has resided continuously for fifteen years in Massachusetts immediately prior to 
application for consideration under this act shall be deemed herein an aged citizen. 

Section 2. The department of public welfare, hereinafter called department, 
shall supervise the measures taken by town boards of public welfare or town boards 
having similar functions, hereinafter called board, for the care of needy aged 
citizens, to the end that they may receive suitable and dignified care in their old 
age and that uniformity of treatment of aged citizens according to their needs 
and circumstances may prevail throughout the state. Any person, or any organ- 
ization doing welfare work, may solicit the attention of the board, or of the depart- 
ment, to such aged citizens as within their knowledge and judgment are needing 
further or greater care than their means or circumstances afford. The board shall 
make early investigation of such cases within its jurisdiction and knowledge, 
whether its attention has been called to them directly or through the department 
or otherwise, and shall take such action as the case warrants. In adopting ways 
and means for giving aid and care to a needy aged citizen the board shall consider 
whether the aged citizen is in such mental and physical condition that his needs 
can be met to advantage in a private home or whether his infirmities and habits 
are such as to require institutional care, but he shall receive aid in his own home 
or at some other suitable place and not at an almshouse or public institution 
unless his physical or mental condition or his habits of drunkenness, uncleanliness 
or other bad habits make it inadvisable to aid him elsewhere. The board shall 
also inquire into the resources of the aged citizen and of his family and the ability 
of children and relatives to contribute to his support, and shall take all lawful 
means to compel persons to give support to an aged citizen who are bound to do 
so and enforce any other legal rights for his support. 

Section 3. Whenever an aged citizen or any one in his behalf is dissatisfied 
with a decision of the board in regard to the care of an aged citizen, he may appeal 
to the department which shall visit the aged citizen, investigate the case and make 
such finding as in its judgment seems necessary by the facts disclosed, which 
finding shall be furnished to the board and be binding upon it. The department 
shall be the final judge should there be any disagreement on any issue respecting 
the administration of this act whether as to amount of an allowance, method and 
place of giving care in any case, or otherwise, and the department shall in the 
interest of uniformity make rules and regulations not in conflict with this act. 

Section 4. A town rendering aid under this act shall, after approval of the 
bills by the department, be reimbursed by the commonwealth for one-third of the 
amount of the aid given, or, if the aged citizen so aided has no settlement, for the 
total amount thereof. If the citizen has a legal settlement in another town two 
thirds of the amount of such aid given may be recovered in contract against the 
town liable therefor in accordance with chapter one hundred and seventeen of 
the General Laws. Reimbursement, however, shall be made only to towns which 
keep records relating to aged citizens in a manner satisfactory to the department. 

Section 5. The department shall make a careful study of the work of private 
corporations and unincorporated agencies which care for the aged. It shall 
recommend to such private corporations and unincorporated agencies such policies 
as would improve the work of such corporations and agencies as to the co-ordination 
of public and private efforts to improve the condition of the worthy aged. 

Section 6. The treasurer of the commonwealth is authorized to hold funds 
received either from gifts or bequests, for the purpose of establishing a fund for 
the assistance of aged persons suffering from incurable diseases and other aged 
persons in need of assistance. The department shall, from time to time, make 
—— to the legislature relative to the uses to which such funds may 

put 


Section 7. The commissioner of public welfare is authorized to appoint such 
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agents, visitors, and clerks as are needed to carry out the purposes of this chap- 
ter. The commissioner shall include in the annual report of the department a 
statement of the work done by its own agents and by boards in respect of the 
care of aged citizens; and may require reports from time to time from boards 
in such form and detail as he may deem necessary for keeping the legislature 
informed as to the working of this act. 

Section 8. No person while receiving aid under this chapter shall be deemed 
to be a pauper by reason thereof, but while receiving such aid he shall not acquire 
or be in process of acquiring settlement. 
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The Probable Cost over Present Expenditures of the Plan proposed by 
the Minority of the Commission. 


Any estimate of the probable cost of making more adequate provision for the 

aged poor in accordance with the plan which the minority of the Commission has 
formulated must necessarily contain a considerable element of uncertainty. For 
example, the number of citizens not now in receipt of public relief who would 
apply for benefits under the act cannot be estimated with any high degree of pre- 
cision, in advance. We believe, however, that the following estimates are not 
unreasonable, and give a just impression of the general scale of the increased 
expenditure that would be required. Even allowing for a considerable margin 
of error in the estimates, the figures suffice to show that the aggregate financial 
burden imposed upon the people of the State would be very much less than that 
of a system of non-contributory old-age pensions. 


I. Cost To Srare. 


. One-third of present expenditures of cities and towns for outdoor relief for 
citizens 70 years of age and over, increased by 75 per cent so as to pro- 
vide more generous treatment . 

. Increase of 75 per cent in present State expenditures for outdoor relief for 
aged citizens (unsettled cases) . 

. One-third of cost of outdoor relief for 800 aged citizens not now in receipt 
of public assistance (settled cases), at an average cost of $300 each 

. Cost of outdoor relief for 200 aged ‘citizens not now in receipt of public 
relief (unsettled cases), at an average cost of $300 each 

. Additional cost (State’s share) of caring for 200 aged inmates of alms- 
houses outside of such institutions 

. One-third of cost of caring for —_ citizens s (settled cases) in city and 
town almshouses_. ‘ 

. Cost of administration 


Total annual cost to State 


II. Cost to Cities anp Towns. 


. Increase of 75 per cent in expenditures on behalf of aged citizens now in 

receipt of outdoor relief (net increase after deducting proposed State 

reimbursement) . $40,000 
. Two-thirds of cost of outdoor relief for 800 aged citizens, not now in receipt 

of public assistance, at average cost of $300 each 160,000 
. Additional cost (share of cities and towns) of caring for 200 aged inmates 

of almshouses outside of such institutions . ; - . 25,000 


Total $225,000 
Credit: Contribution of State toward cost of caring for aged citizens 
(settled cases) in local almshouses_ . ; ‘ ‘i , . 200,000 
Net additional annual cost to cities and towns . , , - $25,000 
III. Toran Appirionat Cost. 
State , ‘ : : ‘ 2 ‘ : ‘ . . $580,000 
Cities and towns F : . ; . i . ‘ . 25,000 


Total . ‘ ; ‘ ; . , * . ‘ . $605,000 




















